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While  part-time  farming  has  "been  practiced- to  a  certain  extent  from 
the  earliest  times,  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  subject • is -comparatively 
slight.    Under  present  economic  conditions,  however,  interest  in  this -type 
of  fanning,  especially  as  a  relief  measure  for  industrial  unemployment  has 
been  revived.    Advocates  of  a  combination  of  industry- and  agriculture  are 
increasing  as  the  need  for  such  a  combination  grows. 

This  list  includes  citations  from  pamphlets,  periodical  articles,  - 
Congressional  hearings  and  such  editorial  comment  as  has' come  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Students  should  consult  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  current  develop- 
ments in  colonization  and  subsistence  gardens  as  these  abstracts  and  articles 
have  not  been  included  here. 

l.Anslev,  C.  E.     The  old  homesteads,  inc.     Agriculture  in  the  coming  world 
order.    V.'orld  Unity  8:  5-15.  1931. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  large-scale  farming  to  which  the  author  refers 
as  a  "grain  factory,"  as  opposed  to  subsistence , farming. 

He  says  among  other  things,   "Most  remote  in  nature  from  the  grain 
factory  is  the  'subsistence  farm, 1  operated  by  a  family  to  provide 
products  for  the  use  of  the  family.    Kesiod  had  the'  subsistence  farm 
in  mind  when  he  said,    'a  house,  a  woman,'  and  a  plow  ox  -  these  are  the 
first  needs  of  a  farmer.'     The  subsistence  farm  is  older  than  the 
metropolis,  older  than  Hesiod;  it  is  neolithic.     Its  first  needs  are 
useless  to  the  grain  factory." 

"Subsistence  farming  through  its  long  history  has  been  associated 
with  other  occupations.     In  a  neighborhood  of  subsistence  farmers,  there 
is  little  occasion  for  exchanging  farm  products,  since  every  family 
produces  '  about  what  it  needs,  but  there  is  much  exchange  of  other 
products  and  of  services;  the  farmer's  income  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  farm  income.     The  American  Indian  farmer  and  the  white  pioneer 
often  hunted  and  trapped,   securing  skins  that  were  exchanged  for  other 
commodities.    The  Indian  who  grew  corn  and  other  cropS  might  be  a  flint- 
worker.    The  white  pioneer  who  farmed  might  be  a  gunsmith,  a  cabinet- 
maker, a  minister  or  a  physician.    Occupations  were  combined  in  like 
wa"s  in  the  Greek  city  state  and  the  medieval  manor." 

"...Subsistence  farming  is  primarily  not  a  business  but  a  Way  of 
life,  and  it  must  be  supplemented'  by  a  source  of  income."  ■ 

2. 3ack-to-t he-land.     Survey  63  (1G):  614.     lTov.  15,  1932. 

Discusses  the  reouests  received  by  the  Temporary  Emergency  Relief 
Admini  strati  on  of  New  York  State  f  or  •  abandoned  farms. 

"A  group  of  citizens  in  Los  Angeles  is  proposing  a  'Land  Chest,'  a 
large-scale  development  of  the     ' one-foot-in- the-country»  movement,  by 
which  persons  employed  on  reduced  time  in  industry  will  be  assisted  to 
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secure  one-acre  lots  and  build  homes  on  land  purchased  by  the  community 
and  later  sold. to-  the  homesteaders  on  easy  terras.     Intensive  gardening 
and  rabbit-breeding  for  food  are  features  of  the  plan," 

3.  Black,  J.  and  Rozman,  David.     Project  33.  Part-time  farming.  Social 

Sci.  Research  Council  Bui.  13,  Research  in  Jarm  Management  p.  284-287. 
Few  lor!-,  F.  Y.  1932. 

"Objective:  To  determine  the  most  advantageous  systems  of  farm  organi- 
zation and  management  practice  on  various  types  of  part-time  farms  and 
in  various  situations. 11 

4.  Clark,  Foble.    What  chance  has  a  cit"r  man  on  a  Wisconsin  farm?     Wis.  Agr.  Col. 

Ext.  Serv.  Radio  Circ.    Fp.f. ,  1933.     16  p. 

Discusses  the  back  to  the  land  movement  in  central  and  northern 
Wisconsin  which  is  largelv  an  area  of  cutover    land.     In  speaking  of  the 
necessit--  for  having  sufficient  cash  for  the  first  '.year' or  two,  he  says 
in  regard  to  part-tine  employment :  .. 

"The  farmers  who  moved  into  the  cutover  country  previouslv  to  1930 
did  not  have  this  sane  rigid  reouirerient  for  money  to  live  on  after  the 
farm  wa.s  secured.     If  the  new  settler  ran  out  of  cash  he  took  a  recess 
from  his  land  clearing  activities  and  put  his  time  to  some  enterprise' 
that  would  "bring  in  money.     He  would  cut  and  sell  fuel  wood,  "bolts  for 
the  papermill,   or  logs  for  the  sawmill.     Or  he  would  work  in  the  lunber 
ca.ros.     Often  there  were  road  jobs  to  be  found  that  were  being  financed 
by  the  local  town  or  counts. 

"Today  these  opportunities  to  turn  labor  into  readv  cash  are  virtual- 
non-existent  so  far  as  the  new  settler  i s . concerned.     The  lumber  and 
paper  industries  have  been  hit  by  the  depression  and  there  is  little 
chance  to  sell  raw  Wood  products  at  a  price  which  makes  wood  harvesting 
"profitable  to  the  settler.     Virtually  no  lunber  camps  are  operating. 
The  road  work  paid  for  from  local  town  and  county  funds  is  looked  upon 
by  the  present  residents  as  something  belonging  to  them,  and  it  is  rare 
that  the  newcomers  to  a  rura1.  community  can  expect  to  share  to  any 
extent  in  the  division  of  these  jobs  created  by  the  local  governmental 
agencies. " 

5.  Coker,  D.  R.     Defense  o4"  the  plan  for  establishment  of  federally  financed 

farm  colonies  in  South.     Manfrs.  Rec.  97  (12):   54-55.    Mar.  20,  1930. 

'■ir.  Coker  writes  in  favor  of  the  Simmons-Whit tington  Bill  in  part  as 
follows: 

"The  purpose  of  these  land  settlement  projects  is  merely  to  act  as 
demonstrations  of  successful .  diversified,  agriculture  and  hapx)"""  prosperous 
rural  life.     |bu  had  as  well  say  that  giving  a  farmer  a  job  as  superin- 
tendent of  an  experiment  '.station  would  handicap  other  farmers  as  to  say 
that  these  few  demonstration  farmers  will  handicap  other  farmers...  ..  .. 

"The.  expectation  is,   I  believe,  that  about  two  hundred  families  will 
be  in  each  of  these  settlements...  If  the se . settlement s  work  out  as  per 
;     schedule  ...each  may  be  expected  to  exert  a  tremendous  influence  toward  the 
restoration  of  a  profitable  agriculture  and  a  decent  rural  civilization. 
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6.  Ehrhardt ,  E.  H.    Influence  for  economic  recover  ."  seen  in  ' back-to -f  arm1 

movement.    U.  S.  Daily  7  (SO):  1,2.     June  17,  1933;  Financ.  Age  65 
(26):   56C.     June  13,  1932,  ■ 

"Probably  the  majority  who  move  wind  up  in  suburban  locations  on 
what  <J!ia"r  be  termed  part-time  farms,-  where  only  to  art  of  the  living  is 
produced.    This  they  supplement  by  such  short  jobs  as  can  be  picked 
up,  and  thus  the-  home  and  living  are  made  more  secure.    Many,  however,  . 
are  becoming  full -fledged  farmers.     The  farms  are  a  safety  valve  on 
une. lplovinent , " 

7.  Farm  colonization  plan  is  criticized.    Wotild  retard  agricultural  recovery, 

[Grange  master  tells  President.    U.  S.  Daily  7  (53):  3.    May  4,  1932. 

Mr.  IV'ber  in  a  conference  with  President  Hoover,  on  May  3,  said 
"There  is  great  dm\*er  in  any  organized  colonization  movement  because 
agriculture  is  depressed  and  farm  trices  are  low  and.  the  farmer  has 
little,  if  any,  raone^,     There  is,  therefore,  no  great  prospect  of  the 
man  leaving  a  job  in  the  city  or  town  to  find  employment  on  the  farm." 

8.  Farm  population  gaining.    Rural  Amer.  10  (0):  2.     Oct.,  1932. 

"These  figures  do  not  take  into  accciuit another  change  /that  has  been 
.widely  heralded  as  a   !ba.ck-to-the-f arnf»  movement.,  a  change  that  has  been 
under  wa1'  since  1930.    Many  city  and  town  families  are  now  planting 
subsistence  gardens  of  l/4  to  2  acres  where  formerly  they  uurchased  all 
their  foods." 

9.  Farm  projects  in  Erie  aid  Akron-.    Factor-  &  Indus.  Mangt.  83  (6):  226,346. 

June,  1932. 

Discusses  the  80  acre  tract  v/hich  the  Standard  Stoker  Company  has 
leased  at  Erie,  Pa.  to  take  care  of  its  unemployed  men  and  the  Akron 
Community  Gardens  which  is  the  Goodrich  project. 

10.  Ford,  Henry.     Henrv  Ford  on  farm  and  factory.    Bur.  Farmer  8  (l):  31a. 

Sept,,  1932. 

This  aoneared  also  in  Business- Week, .June  22,  1932,  p.  17;  Christian 
Century  49:  807.    June  22,  1932;  Lit.  Digest  113:  31,  June  25,  1932; 
Rural  Few  York/Sl:  59  6.    June  2.-,  1932;  Mont.  Farmer' 19  (22):  2.  July 
15,  1932;  U.  S.  Daily  152  (11,828):  3.     June  6,  1932. 

"Ten  years  ago  we  started  seven  village  industries  on  small  water 
cower _ sites,  all  within  twenty  miles  of  Dearborn,  ov.r  purcoge  being 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  cit*'  w? -es  with  country  living.  The 
experiment  has  been  a  continuous  success.     Overhead  cost  has  been  less 
than  that  in  the  big  factorv,  anc1  ^i'  e  workers  would  not  hear  of  going 
•  .back  to  the  city  shops  as  the:-  are  free  to  till  land  in  the  growing 
season.     Throughout  these  trying  times  they  have  all  remained  self- 
sustaining.    Their  security  is  produced  by  machine  and  farm  not  by  one 
alone." 

11.  Ford,  Henry,    Henry  Ford  on  self-help.    Bur.,  Farmer  7  (12):  2.     Aug.,  1932. 

.  Appeared  also  in  Biisiness  week,  June  15,  1932,  o.  1;  Christian 
Century  49:  777,  June  15,  1932;  Lit.  Digest  113:  29.  June  18,  1932; 
U.   S.  Daily  7  (77):   3.  June  2,  1932. 


"With  one  foot  in  industry  and  another  foot  in  the  land,  human 
societ  -  is  firmly  balanced  against  most  economic  uncertainties.  With 
.   a  job  to  supply  him  with  cash  and  a  plot  of  land  to  guarantee  him 
support  the  individual  is  doubly  secure...  " 

"Industrial  concerns  everywhere  would  gladly  make  it  possible  for 
their  men,  employed  and.  unemployed  to 'find  and  work  the  land..." 

12.  Ford,  Henry.    We  don't  know  enough.     Country  Home  53  (3):  5-6,41-42.  Aug., 

1931. 

An  interview  with  Wheeler  McHillen,  in  which  Mr.  Ford  says  "Science 
will  some  dav  solve  the  surplus  problems  of  farm  and  factory." 

"...  As  we  industrialize  agriculture,  we  can  also  ruralize  industry, 
for  there  is  no  end  to  the  processes  of  scientific  refinements..." 

"Our  experience  with  small  village  industries  up  along  the  .River 
Rouge  has  been  verv  encouraging,  ■  These  small  plants,  making  valves  and 
other  such  parts,  have    now  been  going  for  twelve  years.     The  skilled 
workers  in  the  factories  cultivate  their  land  near  by  when  it  requires 
attention.     In  this  desirable  environment  we  have  no  talk  of  depression 
■  ,  and  no  people  who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves." 

13.  G-alpin,  C.  J.,  and  Manny,  T.  B.     Farm  copulation  now  increasing.    U.   S.  Dept. 

Air.,  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  Agr.  Situation  16  (10):  2-5.     Oct.  1,  1932. 

"These  farm  population  estimates  do  not  take  into  account  another 
widespread  back-to-t he-land  migration,  namely,  the  increase  in  number 
of  people  living  outside  of  incorporated  daces  of  2,500  or  more  and 
yet  who  do  not  live  on  farms.    According  to  census  enumerations,  this 
group  increased  from  20,047,377  in  1920  to  23,662,710  in  1930  and 
comprised  19  and  19.3  per  cent,   respect ively,   of  the  total  population 
in  the  United  States.     The  depression  has  accelerated  this  movement  by 
adding  to  it  a  group  of  unemployed  or  intermittently  employed  urbanites 
who  are  migrating  to  the  country  to  engage  in  subsistence  gardening  and 
to  utilize  any  other  possible  means  of  reducing  cash  outlays  for  living 
purposes.    Most  of  these  people  are  not  occupying  units  that  the  cenB.ua 
would  classify  as  farms,  nor  are  they  planning  to  engage  in  commercial 
agriculture  to  any  extent.     In  census  terminology,  however,  they 
constitute  a  recent  and  an  important  addition  to  the  rural  nonfarm 
population.     Their  arrival  in  rural  areas  is  raising  new  aid  difficult 
problems  for  many  already  overburdened  farming  communities  to  solve." 

t 

14.    Gray,  L.  C.    Land  use  -  a  national  problem.     A  radio  talk.     3  p.,  mimeographed, 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.  S.  Dept..  Agr.,  But,.  Agr.  Scon.    July  22,  1932. 

Appeared  also  in  U.  S.  Daily,  v.  7,  no.  122,  July  26,  1933,  p.  1,  2 
and  in  Rural  America,  v.  10,  no,  8,  Oct.  1932,  n.  5-6. 

..  "Some  unemployed  people. . .  are  establishing  their  homes  on  small 
Plots  of  land  near  the  city  and  depending  on  some  industrial  employment. 
This  is  a  desirable  tendency,  and  is  being  encouraged  and  facilitated 
by  certain  industrial  firms.    But  it  does  not  promise  immediate  relief 
for  unemployment ,   except  for  fortunate  people  who  have  some  capital 
and  who  can  look  forward  to  part  time  industrial  employment. 

"Some  cities  and  industrial  establishments  are  providing  garden  plots 
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for  unemployed  people.     I  think  everybody  will  agree  that  this  seems  to 
be  a  desirable  type  of  relief  project.  * 

15.  Grotef end,  A.  W.     Allegheny  County's  problem  of  homeless  ar.d  destitute  men... 

Social  control  or  what?     29  p.     Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Central  application 
buT.^aia  for  homeless  and  destitute  men,  1932. 

Advocates  the  establishment  of  a  farm  colony  for  homeless  men,  near 
.-  the  city,  which  would  be  largely  self-supporting.. 

16.  Hall,  Bolton.    Back,  to  the  land;  with  editorial  comment.    Few  Re-cub.  71  (917): 

183.    June  29,  1933. 

Advocates  towns  letting  their  people  work  or  the  unused  lands  nearby. 
The  editorial  comment .  points  out  the  drawbacks  of  such    a  procedure.  ■ 

17. Hyoes,  J.  L.    Vocational  stabilit-'  of  Connecticut  farmers*     Social  Forces 
9:  191-200.    Dec.,-  1930. 

"It  has  been  shown  that  general  and  small  type  farms  are  found  chiefly 
in  areas  of  decadent  f .-ruing  -  areas,  in  general,  where  farming  is  largely 
supplemented  by  non-agricul tur al  pursuits.    Many  of  the  operators  on 
these  types  of  farms,  though  classed  as  farmers  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  should  be  thus  classed  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  for 
some  are  professional  people  who  farm  a  little  mainly  for  recreation; 
others  are  jacks-of-all-rtrades  w'no  farm  a' little  from  choice  or  necessity; 
and  there  are  still  others  who . earn  a  rather  meagre  living  entirely  by 
this  means.  " 

18.  Johnson,  Alvin.    Relief  from  farm  relief.     Yale  Rev.  22  (l):  52-65.  Autumn, 
1932.     .  /  ....  .... 

Ai  advance  digest  of  this  article  appeared  in  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Sept.  20,  1932. 

Advocates  that  a  farm  colony  of  appropriate  size  be  set  up  in  each 

State,  .       .  .  '  .; 

•    ■ "Sfear  Wilmington,  Forth  Carolina,  there  already  exists  a  colony, 
est  •hi i shed  by  Mr.  I-ugh  IIcRae,  which  answers  fairly  . to  the  outline  above. 
He  has  only  thirty-seven  holdings  in  his  colony  of  Castle  Haines  -  a 
number  too  small . for  the  adequate  development  of  co-operation  and  educa- 
tion.   But  the  farmers  are  already  capable  of  living  mostly  on  their  own 
products,  they  are  out  of  debt  and  have  money  in  the  bank,  and  they  are 
hap^y.  even  in  these  --ears  of  depression.     The  colony  has  been  operating 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  anyone  who  sees  it  will  recognize  in  it 
an  oasis  of  sound  agriculture.     It  has  esBrted  a  wholesome  influence 
locally,  but  it  is  a  fair  guess  that,  the  reader  has  never  heard  of  it. 
"Because  the  Castle  Haines . Colony  is  so  Small  it  has  not  been  able  to 
.  undertake  the  arts  and  industries  that  could  advantage ouslv  be  incorpo- 
rated in  iural  life.     In  Devonshire,  England,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Slmhirst  are  working  energetically  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  They 
have  set  up  a  small  woollen  mill, . to  work  up  the  local  wool  into  ouality 
.products;  a  lumber  mill  which  assembles  the  scattering  logs  of  the  road- 
sides and  justifies  the  scientific  foresting  of  adjacent  rough  lands;  a 
furniture  factory,  a  ouarrv,  and  a  building  company.     A  survey  of  their 
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operations  indicates  that  when  their  whole  machinery  is  in  smoothly  run- 
ning order  they  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  great 
industry.    And  this  suggests  that  we  have  too  easily  despaired  of  de- 
centralized industry.    Because  many  goods  are  "best  supplied  by  mass 
protection  we  assumed  too  quickly  that  all  are  thus  to  be  supplied." 

19.  Kennedy,  Steele.     City's  unemployed  turn  to  the  land.    Farm  and  Ranch  51  (8): 
25.     Apr.  15,  1932. 

Formed  an  organization  known  as  the  Oklahoma- Arkansas  Ozark  Indus- 
trial Association,  which  purchased  8,000  acres  of  land  near  Concord,  Ark, 
This  is  a  colonization  project  for  Tulsa's  unemployed.  Industrial 
plants  of  various  kinds  will  be  erected. 


20.  Kropotkin,  P.  A.     Fields,  factories  and  workshops  or  Industrv  combined  with 
agriculture  and  brain  work  with  manual  work.     477  p.    London,  Edinburgh 
..etc. , etc. -j  Thomas  Helson  &  sons,  1913. 

The  original  edition  of  tbiswork  was  issued  in  1899  and  a  second  im- 
pression   appeared  in  1901. 

In  his  chapter  entitled,  Small  Industries.. and  Industrial  Villages,  the 
author  writes  as  follows: 

"The  tv/o  sister  arts  of  agriculture  and  industry  were  not  always  so 
estranged  from  one  another  as  they  are  now.    There  was  a  time,  and  that 
time  is  not  so  far  back,  when  both  were  thoroughly  combined;  the  villages 
were  then  the  seats  of  a.  variety  of  industries,  and  the  artisans  in  the 
cities  did  not  abandon  agriculture;  many  towns  were  nothing  else  but 
industrial  villages.     If  the  mediaeval  city  was  the  cradle  of  those 
industries  which  bordered  upon  art  and  were  intended  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  richer  classes,   still  it  was  the  rural  manufacture  which  supplied 
the  wants  of  the  million,  as  it  does  until  the  present  day  in  Russia, 
and  to  a  very  great  extent  in  Germany  and  France.    But  then  came  the 
watermotors,  steam,  the  development  o^  machinery,  and  they  broke  the  link 
Which  formerly  connected  the  farm  with  the  workshop.     Factories  grew  up 
and  the;-  abandoned  the  fields.     They  gathered  where  the  sale  of  their 
produce  was  easiest,  or  the  raw  materials  and  fuel  could  be  obtained 
with  the  greatest  advantage.    Few  cities  rose,  and  the  old  ones  rapidly 
enlarged;  the  fields  were  deserted.    Millions  of  labourers,  driven  away 
by  sheer  force  from  the  land,  gathered  in  the  cities  in  search  of  labour, 
and  soon  forgot  the  bonds  which  formerly  atts.ch.ed  them  to  the  soil. 
And  we,  in  our  admiration  of  the  prodigies  achieved  under  the  new  factory 
system,  overlooked  the  advantages  of  the  old  system  under  which  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  was  an  industrial  worker  at  the  same  time.     We  doomed 
to  disappearance  all  those  branches  of  industrv  which  formerly  used  to 
prosper  in  the  villages;  we  condemned  in  industry  all  that  was  not  a 
big  factory. 

"True,  the  results  were  grand  as  regards  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  man.    But  they  nroved  terrible  as  regards  the  millions 
of  human  beings  who  were  plunged  into  misery  and  had  to  rely  upon 
precarious  means  of  living  in  our  cities.    Moreover,  the  svstem,  as  a 
whole,  brought  about  those  abnormal  conditions  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  sketch  in  the  first  tv/o  chanters.     V7e  were  thus  driven  into  a  corner; 
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and  while  a  thorough  change  in  the  present  relation's. between  labour  and 
capital  is  becoming  an  imperious  neces^it"--,  a  thorough  remodelling  of 
the  whole  of  our  industrial  organisation  has  also  become  -unavoidable. 
The  industrial  nations  are  bound  to  revert  to  agriculture,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  find  out  the"  best  means  of  combining  it  with  industry,  and 
the:r  must  do  so  without  los's  of  time. 

"To  examine  the  special  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
combination  ia  the  aim  of  the  following  pages.     Is  it  possible,  from  a 
technical  point  of  view?     Is  it 'desirable?    Are  there,  in  our  present 
industrial  life,  such  features  as  might  lead  us  to  presume  that  a  change 
•in  the .above  direction  would  find  the  necessary  elements  for  its  ac- 
complishment?    Such  are  the  -Questions  which  rise  before  the  mind.  And- 
to  answer  them,  there  is,  I  suppose,  no  better  means  than  to  study  that 
immense  but  overlooked  and  underrated  branch  of  industries  which  are 
described  under  the  names  of  •  rural  industries j-jdomestic  trades,  and  petty 
trades:  to  studv  them,  not  in- the  works  of  the-  economists  who  are  too 
much  inclined;  to  consider  then  as  obsolete  types  of  industry,  but  in 
their  life  itself,  in  their  struggles,  their  failures  and  achievements," 

21.  Lamson,  Genieve.    A  study  of  agricultural  populations  in  selected  Vernon t 

towns...    69  p.    Burlington,  Vt.,  Vermont  commission  on  country  life, 
Committee  on  the  human  factor.  1931. 

In  the  towns  of  3arre,  Bye-gate ,  and  Poultney,  part-time  farming  is 
practiced  somewhat  extensively.     In  Barre,  45  farm  families  are  employed 
in  the  - ranite  business;  in  Ryegate,  12  are  so  employed;  and  in  Poultney, 
168  farm  families  participate  in  the  slate  business. 

22.  Land  utilization.    IncvcloDaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  v.  9,  p.  13?-137. 

1933.  " 

"With  the  construction  of  good  roads  and  the  increasing  use  of  the 
automobile  and  motor  bus  in  the  period  following  the  World  War  a  notable 
increase  occurred  in  the  number  of  semi  suburban  homes  located  along  the 
highways  near  cities.    Factory  workers  and  business  and  professional 
men  found  it  possible  to  cultivate  a  garden  and  keep  chickens  and  even 
a  cow  and  by  putting  in  a  few  hours'  work  morning  and  evening  materially 
.    reduce  their  living  costs.     If  such  places  produced  $250  worth  of 
products  they  met  the  census  definition  of  a  farm.    Between  1920  and 
1930  the  number  of  farms  under  3  acres,  many  of  which. were,  part  time 
farms,  increased  111  percent.    Those  occupying  3  to  9  acres  nearly  18 
percent;  and  those  of  10  to  19  acres  10  percent.     On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  farm  groups'  between  20  acres  and  500  acres  decreased  in  number. 
This  part  time  farming  movement  will  doubtless  continue  with  further 
improvements  in  transportation  facilities,  and  it  would  be  accelerated 
b-r  the  general  adoption  of  a  shorter  working  day.     It  seems  likely  to 
result  in  a  greater  demand  for  land  near  the  cities  and  in  industrial 
districts.    Besides  affording  profitable  and  healthful  employment  of 
surplus  time  such  garden  homes  can  provide  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  family  living  during  periods  of  unemployment." 
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23 .  Legge ,  Alexander,     Can  our  unemployed  find  refuge  down  on  the  farm,  Hation*s 

Business    20  (10):  15-19,44,46-50.    Oct.,  1232. 

Includes  discussion  of  an  unemployed  family  as  a  part-tine  faming 
unit . 

"As  Henry  Ford  has  pointed  out,  there  is  a  legitimate  place  in  this 
picture  for  the  part-time  farmer.     It  is  possible  that  many  who  have 
hitherto  given  all  their  time  to  -f.arr.iing  will  work  part-time  in  factories. 
On  the  other  hand,  a.i  increasing  number  of  industrial  workers  will  hnow 
what  it  means  to  rob  their  own  melon  Patches,  and  eat  radishes  of  their 
own  raising.     So  far  as  the  city  worker  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  will  relieve  to  a  considerable  extent  the  economic  strain  and 
peril  that  result  from  absolute  dependence  upon  the  job  at  the  shop." 

24.  Mill  hands  turn.. to  cooperative  farming.    Hanfrs,  Pec.  101  (24):  18.    June  15, 

■'  ""Cooperative  production  and  cooperative  marketing  have  been  developed 
on  a  large  scale  at  Picayune,  Hiss.,  under  direction  of  L,  0.  Crosby  of 
the  G-oochre,:r  Yellow  Pine  Lumber  Co.     The  conoanv  works  a  thousand  men 
■when  it  is  in  operation.    Under  present  conditions,  these  men  are  working 
as  hired  hands  or  as  share-croppers  on  the  company's  cut-over  land.  Uhen 
the  mill  starts  up  again,,  the  men  will  continue  to  do  farming  on  part 
time ...  .  _ 

This  program  is  not  only  tiding  the  company  and  its  employees  over 
the  shut-down.     It  is  preparing  for  farm  and  factory  combination  when 
the  mills  resume,   setting  up  a-  solid  farming  comraunity  which  will  go  on 
permanently,  instead  of  leaving  a  barren  stretch  of  cut-over  land  when 
the  mills  finally  close  .down  from  exhaustion  of  their  timber  supply." 

25.  Few  Jersey,  suggests  part-time  farming  program  for  unemployed.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  State  and -Fed.  Ifctg.  Activ.  12  (20):  120.  -  May  18,  1932. 

A  proposal'  that  Camp  Dix  at-  Wright  stown,  Few  Jersey,  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  Possibilities  of  moving  unemployed  of  the  cities  back 
to  the  land  as  a  relief  measure  has  been  advocated  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Lip&an, 
director,  Few  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    With  cities  over- 
populated,  he  says,  the  best  solution  is  to  shift  some  of  qtit  population 
to  the  soil,  from  which  at  least  a.  portion  of  their  income  a  n  be 
obtained." 

26. O'Brien,  H.  P.    The  new  stampede  to  the  land.     Country  Gent.  103  (10):  3-5. 
Oct.,  1932.  •'   

'"The  only  permanent  solution,  the  economists  insist.,  is  that  which 

•  Ptenry  Pore  lias  been  advocating.:  to  decentralize  industry  by  moving 

•  maimfact-aring  in  smaller  units  to  smaller  cities  and  allowing  the  factory 
•.employees  to  live  near  by  on  the  land  and  spend  part  of  their  time  rais- 
ing-their 'own  food.     This  already  has  been  accomplished  to  a  greater 

: .rdegr.ee  than  most  folks  suspect..     It  has  bee:-  going  on  for  not  less  than 
fifteen  years  -  but 'that  is  another  stor-." 


27.  Pitt,  D.  Grant,   ft.  J.;  and.  Mbtt  ,  P.  B.    Idle  farms,  i'n  Hunterdon  County, 

^Tew 'Jersey.    F,  J.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  237,  113  p.    Trenton,  June;  1932. 

Part  ill,  Partially  tilled  facrhs,  discusses  ownership  of  farms  by 
cit  r  i;orl';ers. 

"Economist':  do  not  "'now  of'  any  remedy  to  revive  the  normal  economic  , 
life.    There  is  no  single  .-panacea  •■which  -could'  couplet  el  v  cure  the  evils 
of  unemployment.    But,  if  society  cannot  remedy  the  situation  completely, 
it  has  at  its  disposal'  the  means  to  diminish  considerably  the  losses 
created  by  the  absence  of  eouilibrium  between  the  number  of  city  workers 
and  the  number  of  farmers.    \T.i  t  can  society  'do?     Society  can  create 
an  intermediate  class  between  the  cit"?'  w.orkaan  and  the  farmer.    The  city 
worker  may  acquire  a  miece  of  agricultural '  laud  in  proximity1  to  his 
Place  of  ei.rolo'Tnent .     He  can  ~row  vegetables  and  fruits,  can  heap  a  cow 
!         aid  some  swine,  one  or  two  dozen  hens,  ' can  have  a  hov.se  aid,  at  the  sane 
ti. le,  worh  in  a,  factor-'  or  office.     In  a  time  of  economic  depression  and 
scare  it -;t  of  jobs,  such  men  would  not  drain  the  resources  of  society 
aid  VpulC  not  be  a  menace  to  the  social  .order . " 

28 .  President ' s  or  manization  on  unemployment  relief.    Bach  to  the  farm  in  ICentucky 

and  Uest  Virginia.     8  p.    Washington,  D.C.  1952. 

■Cites  one  or  two  instances  where  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  is 
dividing  his  time  between- cv.lt  i  vat  in-  the  land  as  a  tenant  'and  working 
in  som.e  industrial  concern.- 

29.  Ransom,  J.  C.    Land  I    An  answer  to  the  v.nenplovme;it  problem.    Harper's  Mag. 

155  :  215-224.    July,  1932. 

"hr.  Ford..-,  has  'expressed  himself  about  the  farm  problem...  and  his 
proposition  is  that  the  farmers  may' expect  to  prosper  when  they  not  only 
raise  their  crops  in  the  growing  seasons,  but  work  in  factories  in  the 
winter...  It  is  a  good  proposition  to  la"  down  as  a  basis  of  discussion, 
and  I  shall  compare  it  briefly  with  the  agrarian  proposal..    1  h- 

"Io  implies  in  the  first  place  that,  farmer' s  crops  do  not  give  him  a 
year-rounc   occupation,  and  do  not  afford  him  a  sufficient  income.  Mr* 
Ford  is  thinking  of  money  farmers,  'ahd  for  that  kind  of  farmers  the 
point  must,  be  granted:.    He  would  supplement  their  farming  with  industrial 
occupation  in  the  hope  that,  b-r  havinm  two  alternating  occupations  they 
could  be  fully  occupied  and  in  receiot  of  am  appropriate  income. 

"...  Though  his  factory  occupation  might  bring  in  a.  revenue  equal  or 
even  superior  to  buying  those  services  which  he  wop Id  otherwise  supply 
with  his  hands  di recti",  It  would'  present  the  objection  that  it  would  be 
altogether  different  from  his  normal  occupation  and  possibly  distasteful. 
He  woulc  be  partly  a  farmer  and  partly,  an  industrialist,  which  would 
see  .  to  be  tending  to  an  unnatural  disintegration  of  his  personality. 

"But  the  conclusive  Argument  against  the  Fore1  farm  plan  is  that  it 
does  not  relievo  but  a'--  ravates  the  present  economic  situation,  of  which 
the  distressing  feature-  is  unemplcyment- .  rh^e  to  overproduction.     In  what 
factories  would  the  farmers  elect  to  labor?     Hardly  in  the  Ford  factories 
for  L'r.  Ford  is  periodica.il-'-  obliged,  like  other  owners,  to  lay  off  a 
mrea.t  man"  of  his  own  men.    An  agrarian  movement  would  aim  not  only  at 
providing  for  the  farmers  without  increasing  their  production  or  decreas- 
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in;;  their  number ,  but  even  at.  talcing  su&e r  f  luous  or  unemplo ;'e.d  men. put 
-      of  the  industrial  ;c  oixiuni  ty  and  off. the  consciences  of  their  former 
employers.    Mr.  Ford  would  save  the  farmers  only  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  or  somebody's  factor^  employees,  out  an  agrarian  plan  would  expect 
to  save  the  farmers' and  the  Ford  employees  too," 

30 .Relationship  of  urban  unemployment  to  land  utilization  and  settlement.  La. 
Conserv.  Rev.  2  (11) :" 19,37-39.     Oct.,  1932. 

"The  idea,  is  widei^  entertained  that  such  undeveloped  lands  can  be 
profitably  developed  and  settled  in  compact  colonies  as  a  means  of  pro- 
vidin;  for  the  unemployed.     Such  programs  are  open  to  ouestion  on  a 
number  of  grounds." 

One  of  these  follows: 

"Opportunities  f 0r  establishing  homes  near  cities  with  the  expectation 
of  part-time  or  full-time  employment  in  industry.    This  movement  has  been 
under  way  for  a  number  of  decades;  and  is  probably  a  normal,  tendency, 
which  is  promoted  br  the  moving  of  industries  from  large  cities  to  smaller 
cities  or  rural  areas.    But  this  tendency  does  not  promise  i:  mediate 
relief  for  unemployment,  except  for  those -who  have  some  capital  and  who 
can  looh  forward. to  part-time  urban  employment . " 

31  .Relief  scheme  -  a.  thousand  farms  for  a  thousand  families  -  Government '  s  new 
slogan.     Cent.  Que en slander  Herald  3  (144):  32.     Sept.  29,  1932. 

"*It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  transfer  from  the  unemploy- 
ment relief  fund  the  people  who  are  at  present  being  paid  from  it  to  the 
development  scheme'  said  the  Minister  for  Labour.  (Mr.  Hynes)  in' moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Unemployment  Relief  Act  Amendment  Bill  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  yesterday..;" 

"The  best  thing  the  Government  could  do  was  to  "et  the  men  permanently 
off  relief,  and  the  best  thing  suggesting  itself  was  in  connection  with 
land  set  clement  and  assistance  to  prospecting  and  mining." 

32 Roosevelt,  F.  D.    Actualities  of  agricultural  planning.     In  Beard,  C.A.  , 
America  faces  the  future,    p.  325-350.    Boston  and  Hew  York,  Houghton 
'  Mifflin  co.,  1932. 

"Experiments  have  already  been  made  in  some  states  looking  to  a 
closer  relationship  between  industry  and  agriculture. ..  These  take  two 
forms  -  first,  what  mav  best  be  caned  the  bringing  of  rural  life  to 
industry;   second,  the  bring'/of  industry  to  agriculture  by  the  establish- 
ment'of  small  industrial  plants  in  areas  which  are  now  wholly  given  over 
to  farming., 

•  '  "In  this  particular  connection  the  State  of  Venn  out  through  a  splendid 
commission  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  seeking  to  bring  industry  to 
the  agricultural  regions. 

"For  example,  one  of  the  large  shoe  manuf a.cturing  companies  was 
established  in  a  snail  Hew  York  Village.    Many  of  the  workers  live  in 
this  village  and  many  others  live  in  the  open  count r"  within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles'  or  more.    Another  example  is  a  valley  in  Vermont  where  a 
wood-turning  factory  for  the  making  of  knobs  for  lids  of  kettles  has 
already  been  so  successful  that  the  trend  of  the  rural  population  to  the 
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cit"-r  lias  oeen  definitely  stepped  and  the  population  of  the  valley  finds 
that  it  can  profitably  engage  in  agriculture  during  the  guin&er  with  a 
definite  wage-earning  capacity  in  the  local  factory  turning  out  kettle 
knobs  daring  the  winter  months « 

"As  a  nation,  re  have  only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  alon:;  these 
lines  and  the  possibility  of  diversifying  our  industrial  life  by  sending 
a  fair  proportion  of  it  into  the  rural  districts  is  one  of  the  definite 
possibilities  of  the  future;'   Cheap  electric  power,  good  roads,  and  auto— 
mobiles  make  such  a  rural  industrial  development  possible. 

"In  other  words,  there  are  without  ouestion  raany  industries  which  can 
succeed  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  by  bringing  them  to  rural  communi- 
ties and  at  the  same  time  these  rural  communities  will  be  given  higher 
annual  income  capacity.    We  are  restoring  the  balance. 

"It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  spoken  so  definitely  of  a  third 
and  -new  type  of  .American  life.     The  rural  industrial,  group.     It  is  my 
thought  that  many  of  the  problems  of  transportation,  of  overcrowded 
cities,  of  high  cost  of  living,  of  better  health  for  the  race,  of  a 
better  balance  of  population  as  a  whole,  can  be  solved  by  the  states 
themselves  during  the  coming  generation."  .  j, 

33.  Roosevelt,  E.  D.    Anew  rural  planning*    Mat  1.  'Country  Life  Conf.'Proc. 

1931  (14):  10-17,     1932.    Also  Rural  Amer.  9  (7):  7-9.    Oct.,  1931. 

Much  the  same  article,  under  title,  Back  to  the  lane1,  appeared  in 
Review  of  Reviews.  84  (4):  63-64.     Oct.,  1931. 

"It  is  no  longer  necessary  that  an  industrial  worker  should  live  in 
the  shadow  of  the  factory  in  which  he  works  and  as  a.  matter  of  fact 
many  of  them  do  not.    Especially  where  factories  are  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  cities  or  in  smaller  communities  the  worker  should  have  a 
wide  range  of  choice  for  his  home  in  terms  of  physical  distance. 

"Industry,  too,  has  been  freed  of 'a' great  many  old  .restrictions  as 
to  location...  It  doesn't  need  to  he  located  close  to  a  water  power,  nor 
does  it  need  to  be  located  in  most  cases  near  a  fuel  supply.  High 
tension  transmission  of  electric  current  has  opened  a.  new  era  in  the 
transportation  of  power,    She.  application  of  electric  current  to  indus- 
trial uses  has  made  other  advancements.     It  is  not  necessary  any  longer 
to  use  power  in  large  quantities  or  units  to  use  it  effectively...  In  ■ 
many  lines  of  manufacture  small  factories  have,  become  more  feasible 
economically  than  before  and  some  large  manufacturing  institutions  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  erect  in  -''scattered  localities  branch  Plants 
where  a  portion  of  their  manufacturing  processes  are  carried  on... 

"All  of  these  circtan stances  seen  to  indicate  that  industry  of  its 
own    volition  is  likely  to  seek  decentralization.    They  seem  to  point 
to  the  probability  that  wo  shall  see  more  factories  established  in  smaller 
communities  and  in  agricultural  regions  and  fewer  comparatively  in  the 
largest  centers  and  in  old  manufacturing  communities.    Already  there  has 
been  a  trend  in  that  direction.    Factories  have  .found  it  profitable  to 
move  from  New  England  to  the  West  and  South  seeking  to  divorce  themselves 
from  conditions  for  which  their  own  individual  management  was  partly  but 
not  exclusively  to  blame." 
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34.  Rozman,  David.    Part-time  farming  in  Massachusetts.    Mass.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 

3ul.  266,  p.  104-146.     Amherst.  1930. 

An  abstract  of  this  "bulletin  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics,  v.  12,  p.  325-328.    April,  1930. 

"There  is  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a  large  number  of  people  who 
practice  agriculture  on  a  part-time  basis.    Although  this  system  of 
faming  has  been  present  to  some  extent  in  Southern  New  England  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  last  century, . it  appears  from  this  study  that  it 
has  gained  considerably  in  many  sections  of  this  region  during  the  last 
ten  or.  twenty  years.    A  number  of  factors  have  been  responsible  for  this 
development,  especially  good  roads  and  motor  transportation,  which  enable 
the  operators  to  travel  greater  distances  to  and  from  their  work. 

"The  investigation  of  part-time  farming  was  undertaken  with  the  follow- 
ing purposes:     1.  To  determine  the  place  of  part-time  farming  in  Massa- 
chusetts agriculture  with  special  reference  to  the  industrialized  areas 
of  the  State.  2.  To  determine  the  types  of  part-time  farming.  3.  To 
determine  the  main  factors  responsible  for  the  development  of  part-time 
farming.  4.  To  study  the  effect  of  part-time  fanning  on  land  utilization, 
5,  To  determine  the  importance  of  part-time  farming  as  a  source  of  food 
supply.  5.  To  determine  to  what  extent  part-time  farming  competes  with 
regular  agriculture  in  the  State,  7.  To  analyze  the  economic  and  social 
.•  .consequences  of  part-time  farming  for  the  operators  and  their  families. 
8.  Tio  provide  a  more  adequate  basis  for  agricultural  policies  connected 
'.  with  problems  of  part-time,  farming." 

35.  Sonner,  Herschel.,    Farming  and  industry  combined;  a  practical  and  just  method 

':•   'of  mutual  co-operative  employment,  land  holding,  exchange  of  products 
.and  services,  including  a  method  of  fixed  wages  and  wage  adjustment. 
52  p.     Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  The  Author,  1931. 

A  proposed. plan  for  an  association  to  be  known  as  Mutual  Land  and 
..-.  Exchange  Association,  having  for  its  object  to.  own  land  and  any  and 
.   every  means  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment;,  education,  recreation 
and .amusement ,  to  its  members  through  the  use  thereof,  and  for  that 
purpose  manage  the  use  of  said  land  and  said  other  means  in  accordance 
with  certain  articles  of  agreement.  1 

36.  Turaor,  Christopher.     The  .•.Factory  farm.     Country  Life  (London)     73  (1383): 

177-178.    Feb.  18,  ,1933.  ' 

Mr,  Tumor  thinks-  that  one  way  in  which  the  "number  of  workers 
directly  or  indirect ly  engaged  upon  the  land  could  be  increased  is  by 
. , .the  development  of  'factory  farms,'  which  would,  in  the  main,  sell  their 
produce,  not  as  raw  material  but  as  processed  articles." 

He  says,   "The  real  'factory  farm'   is  native  to  the  Continent,  Czecho 
Slovakia,  Germany  and  Hungary.     It  is  called  a  'factory  farm'  because 
it  has  one  or  more  factories  upon  it.     Land  production  centers  around 
these  factories  and  supplies  them  with  raw  material.     They  may  vary 
■greatly  in  size.     In  Germany  they  are  ordinarily  about  six  thousand 
acres,  in  Czecho-Slovakia  twentv  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  acres, 
and  there  is  one  case  in  Hungary  of  an  eighty  thousand  acre  farm.  Any, 
or  all  of  the  following  factories  may  be  found  on  such  farms:  sugar, 
bacon,  butter  and  cheese,  chicory,   'coffee',  flour  mills  and  breweries... 
Under  the  'factor^  farm'   system  all...  profits  go  to  the  agriculturist 
and  not  to  an  outside  entrepreneur.     Hot  only  are  these  farms  highly 
organized  producer-manufacturer  units,  but  in  many  cases  they  provide  a 
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•good  market  for  surrounding  small-holders.     Sometimes  one  or  more  of 
the  factories  are  cooperative..."- 

37.  U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Land  use  committees  decry  unwise  ""bach  to 
land"  moves.     3  p.,  mimeographed.    Washington,  D.C.    November  15,  1932. 

"The  chief  opportunity  for  any  large ' number  of  industrial  unemployed 
■on' the  land  lies  in  the  provision  for  growing  some  of  their  own  food 
supplies  in  gardens  or  in  large  plots  on  the  outskirts  of  cities,  as 
has  been  widely  practiced  during  the  present  year... 

"To . look  for  subsistence  farming  as  a  solution  to  the  industrial 
•proble',,1  is  to  reveal  an  unwarranted  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future  of 
■  ■  ■  American  industry,  and  also  to  forget  the  fact  that  subsistence  farming 
contributes  little  to  the  prospects  for  recovery  from  thi.s  depression." 

38.U.  S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  irrigation  and  reclamation.  Organized 
rural  communities-.    Hearings...  70th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    On  H.R.  3221. 
By  Mr.  Crisp.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  creation  of  organized  rural  com- 
munities to  demonstrate  methods  of  reclamation  and  benefits  of  planned 
rural  development.    January  26  and  27,  1928.     81  p.    Washington,  U.  S. 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1928. 

Includes  statements  of  Hon.  Charles  Crisp,  Mr.  George  C.  .Kreutzer, 
,  '  »"'     Mr.  Hugh  MacRae,  Hon.  El wood  Mead  and  others  relative  to  land  settle- 
ment and  colonization. 

39.  U.  S.  Congress,  House.  Committee  on  irrigation  and  reclamation!.  Organized 

rural  communities.    Hearings...  71st  Cong.,  2d  sess.  on  H.  R.  1677. 
By  Mr.  Whittington.     H.  R.  8880.    By  Mr.  Lankford  of  Georgia.     A  bill 
to  authorize  the  creation  of  organized  rural  communities  to  demonstrate 
the  benefits  of  planned  settlement  and  supervised  rural  development. 
January  27  and  28,  1930.     183  p.    Washington,  U.S.  Govt., print,  off., 
•"'  1930. 

Contains  statements  of  some  thirty  persons  in  regard  to  land  coloniza- 
tion.    These  include  David  R.  Coker,'  Hugh  MacRae,  Dr.  SI  wood  Mead,  etc. 

40.  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  irrigation  and  reclamation.  Creation 

of  organized  rural  communities  to  demonstrate  methods  of  reclamation 
and  benefits  of  planned  rural  development.    Hearing...  70th  Con-.,  1st 
sess.  on  S.  2015.    A  bill  to  authorize  the 'creation  of  organized  rural 
com.iunities  to  demonstrate  methods  of  reclamation  and  benefits  of 
Planned  rural  development.    January  27,  1923.     46  p.    Washington,  U.S. 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1928. 

includes  statements  of  Dr.  El wood  Mead,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Hugh  MacRae,  Wilmington,  H.  C.  and  others. 

41.  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  irrigation  and  reclamation.  Creation 

of  organized  rural  communities  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  planned 
settlement.    Hearings...  71st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  on  3.  412.     A  bill  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  organised  rural  communities  to  demonstrate 
the  benefits  of  planned  settlement  and  supervised  rural  development. 
May  14  anc=  15,  1929.     39  p.    Was!  ington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1929. 
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Statements  of  Mr.  Burdette  Lewis,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
J.  C.  Penny-Gwinn  Coi-poration,  Hugh  MacRae,  Wilmington,  IT.  C. ,  chairman 
of  the  Associated  Committees  on  Southern  Rural  Development,  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washingt 
D.  C.  and  others  are  included. 

42.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.     Subsistence  gardens.     Some  "brief  reports  on 

industrial,  community,  and  municipal  projects  prepared  from  reports  re- 
ceived from  States  and  local  communities.     26  p.     Washington,  U.   S. _ 
Govt. _  print,  off.,  1932. 

Prepared  for  the  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief. 

Wash.  \ 

43.  What  will  part-time  farming  do?  /Parmer  67  (17):  233.     Oct.  27,  1932. 

"In  a  speech  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  September  3,  Mr.  Roosevelt... 

advocated  Henry  Ford' s  plan  for  putting  industrial  workers  in  the  citie 
on  little  tracts  of  land  where  they  can  produce  their  own  vegetables, 
.    .        fruits,  poultry  and  other  supplies  for' their  tables.  •  ■'. 

"Extracts  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech,  as  well  as  from  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Ford,  were  given  in  The  Parmer.     Readers- were  invited  to  say 
what  they  thought  of  this  movement." 

The  present  article  contains  some  'of  the  replies  which  are  ahout 
half  in  favor  of  and  half  against  the' plan.' 

44.  Wilson,  C.  M.     Can  we  go  bach  to  the  land?     Commonweal  17  (l):  9-12.     Nov,  2 

1932. 

"Endurance  prospects  for  the  f armward  move  are  materially  bettered 
by  prospects  of  practical  compromise.  '  Several  countries  of  Europe  and 
a  few  of  our  own  states  have  launched  officially  directed  drives  to 
encourage  their  marginal  industrial  workers  in  making  at  least  part  of 
their  living  from  small-scale  farming.     In  the  outskirts  of  various 
continental  cities  one  sees  thousands  of  tiny  garden  Plots  worked  by 
townsmen  as  a  means  to' keep  in  touch' 'with  mother  earth  and  incidentally 
help  out  the  family  commissary.     War-ridden  Belgium  organized  Du  Coin 
de  Terre,  a  national  league  to  encourage  small-scale  farming  among  city 
people.     In  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  at  least-  107,000  city  families 
of  Belgium  cultivated  gardens,  and  so  were  able  to  supplv  themselves 
with  foodstuffs    not  otherwise  procurable.    'This  league  continues  to 
flourish  and  its  precedence  has  gained  extensive  foothold  in  a  score 
of  nations  -  a  definite  step  at  compromise  between  city  and  farming 
resources. 

"Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  added  further  impetus  to  the 
trend  in 'this  country  through  his  ambitious  drive  to  i take  industry 
to  the  country,1  by  establishing  industries  in  properly  zoned  and 
supervised  farming  areas 'where  factory  and  office  workers  mav  better 
their  waning  wages  with  returns  from  small-scale  farming.  Available 
compromise  is  apt  to  furnish  a  first-rate  groundwork  for  endurance." 

Editorial  Comment 

45.  Back  to  the  country  -  not  back  to  farming.     Editorial.  Amer.  Agr.  129  (24): 

408.     June  11,  1932. 

"...  The  suggestion  that  city  people  be  encouraged  to  establish 
little  homes  on  an  acre  or  so  of  ground  in  the  country  where  they  may 
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live,  possibly  raise  a  few  vegetables,  and  work  in  a  nearby  mill  or 
factory,  is  sound  common  sense  and  will  do  more,  to  prevent  the  next 
panic  than  any  other,  suggestion  that  has  vet  been  made.1! 

46.  Back-to-farm.    Editorial.    Daily  Pant agraph,  Bloomingtcn,  111.,  July  8,  1932. 

"One  phase,  of.  it  (the  back-to- tl'  e-land  movement)  seems  especially 
important  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how"  long  it  will  be  retained.  That 
is  to  farm  or  garden  .a  small  place  near  a  city  to  produce  a  part  of  the 
living  and  still  work  at  other  employment  when  it  can  be  obtained.  Or 
hold  a  part  time  job  in  the  city.     This  would  prevent  the  pitiful  plight 
of  the  thousands  thrown  out  of  work  the  last  two  years  and  provide  a 
basis  of  self  support..." 

47.  "Back  to  the  farm."    Editorial.     Economist  (Chicago)  88  (3):  42.    July  18, 

1932. 

,•       "Industrialists  with  whom  we  have  discussed  the  problem,  including  a 
very  prominent  one,  are  not  advocating  that  men  go  back  to  the  farms- 
to  become  producers  in  competition  with  farmers  who  make  a  business  of 
the  calling.     In  a  nutshell,  the  theory  is  that  if  the  oversupply  of 
manpower  in  the  cities  could  be  cut  do'.'n  by  the  city  laborer  spending 
part  of  bis  time  producing  his  own  food  and  the  remainder  of  his  time, 
as  industry  needs  it,  working  in  the  factor;/  -  that  the  burden  of  support 
ing  men  idle,  due  to  the  vagaries  in  industry,  will  be  removed  from  the 
taxpayer  generally." 

48  .  Baci:  to  tile  farm  movement  born  of  cit,r  unemployment .    Few  are  inexperienced 

urban  folic;  they  are  country  people,  disillusioned.    'Editorial.  Business 
,    Week,  July  13,  1932,  p.  14,  16. 

"Individual  comments  of  dealers  (in  farm  lands)  are  interesting. 
Sand  Sorings,  Okla.  and  Billings,  Wont.,  wide  apart  as  they  are,  both 
remark  that  many  of  the  sales  are  to  workmen  who  Plan  to  earn  part  of 
their  living  on  the  farm,  while  retaining  part  time  jobs  in  town  -  the 
Henry  Ford  idea." 

49.  cBack  to  land-,    Editorial.    Miami  Herald,  January  3,  1933. 

"Men  are  finding  that  the  spare  time  their  complete  or  partial 
unemployment  has    brought  can  be  turned  into  farming  with  permanent 
sat  i  sf  action.  " 

50.  Back  to  the  land.     Editorial.     Engin.  News  He c.  108  (18):  539.    May  5,  1932. 

"The  back-to-the  land  movement  is  to  be  put  to  a  practical  test  of 
usefulness  by  engineers  in  Cleveland.    Unemployed  members  of  the  engineer 
ing  profession  are  to  be  provided  with  an  acre  of  land  and  shelter,  if 
necessary,  on  a  1200  acre  piece  of  property  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Working  in  groups  under  direction  of  an  experienced  agriculturist,  they 
will  cultivate  truck  gardens,  raising  crops  for  their  own  use  or  for 
barter. . . 11 

51.  Communitv  experiment.    Editorial.    Miami  Herald,   Sept.  15,  1931. 

Describes  the  Kristenstad,  Texas  experimental  community  farm  in 
Johnson  and  Hood  Counties. 
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52.  Ford  on  farming.    Paris  correspondent  of  the  TTew  York  Times,  Sept.  16,  1930. 

Advocates,  a  "nine  or  ten  month  industrial  yep.r,  the  remainder  of  the 
12  month  period  to  "be  devoted  to  agricultural  labor  "by  industrial 
wo  rke  r  s . 

53.  Ford's  farm  plan.    Editorial.    Prairie  Farmer  103  (23):  8.    June  27,  1931. 

Discusses  Mr .  Ford's  3,000-acre  farm  in  Lenawee  Countv,  Michigan,  on 
which  he  plans  to  employ  100 'men,  setting  uo. small  adjacent  industrial 
plants  to  provide  employment  for  the  farm  hands  when  there  is  no  farm 
work  to  be  done. 

54.  Interesting  experiment.     Editorial.    Mich.  Farmer  176:  604.  1931. 

A  discussion  of  Mr.  Ford's  experiment  in  combining  agriculture  and 
industry  in  Lenawee  County,  Mich. 

55.  Linking-  farm  with  industry.    Editorial.    Bradstreet 1  s    59:  396.  1931. 

Discusses  an  interview  with  Henry  Ford,  which  was  published  in  the 
!Tew  York  Times  Magazine. 

"Mr.  Ford  believes  that  industry  and  farming  must  be  linked  more 
closelv  together...  It  is  possible  that  in  the  future  part  of  labor  can 
be  shifted  from  industry  in  the  winter  to  working  upon  farms  in  the 
summer.     This  might  well  care  for  the  seasonal  surplus  of  labor  that  now 
causes  distress." 

56.    Trend  to  the  farm.     Editorial.     South.'  Cult.  90  (l):  4.    May  1,  1932. 

"In  St.  Lords  the  Citizen's  relief  committee  has  obtained  60  acres 
of  land  for  the  use  of  400  of  the  city's  needy  families  in  raising 
vegetables.    The  plan  contemplates  the  opening  of  a  cannery  later  dur- 
ing the  season  to  preserve  the  surplus  products. 

Detroit  had  4,369  such    plots  last  summer  and  contemplates  an  even 
larger  number  this  year..." 
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